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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 



The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the object of promoting 
scholarship and learning on Islam, in the historical as well as contemporary contexts, 
and a better understanding of its relationship with other societies and faiths. 

The Institutes programmes encourage a perspective which is not confined to 
the theological and religious heritage of Islam, but seeks to explore the relationship 
of religious ideas to broader dimensions of society and culture. The programmes 
thus encourage an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic history 
and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues of modernity that arise as 
Muslims seek to relate their heritage to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institutes programmes promote research on 
those areas which have, to date, received relatively little attention from scholars. 
These include the intellectual and literary expressions of Shi'ism in general, and 
Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s programmes are informed by 
the full range and diversity of cultures in which Islam is practised today, from the 
Middle East, South and Central Asia, and Africa to the industrialized societies of 
the West, thus taking into consideration the variety of contexts which shape the 
ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete programmes and activities organ- 
ized and implemented by various departments of the Institute. The Institute also 
collaborates periodically, on a programme-specific basis, with other institutions of 
learning in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

The Institute’s academic publications fall into a number of interrelated 
categories: 
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1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the relationship between 
religion and society, with special reference to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and culture, or the 
contributions of individual Muslim thinkers or writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich heritage of 
spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of the Ismailis to 
other traditions, communities and schools of thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manuscripts, printed 
texts and other source materials. 

This book falls into category two listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute’s sole aim is to encourage 
original research and analysis of relevant issues. While every effort is made to en- 
sure that the publications are of a high academic standard, there is naturally bound 
to be a diversity of views, ideas and interpretations. As such, the opinions expressed 
in these publications must be understood as belonging to their authors alone. 







There is no judge worthy to give judgment save the Truth, 
There is no judgment beyond the judgment of the Truth. 

Whatever exists is as it should be, 

And that which should not be exists not. 

Nasir al-Din Tusi 
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General Introduction 



The Islamic community of the first/seventh century was already in contact with 
a world in which Graeco-Alexandrian thought had become known and where 
Christian theology had developed in its encounter with Greek thought. Muslims 
began to discuss certain problems of a theological nature in part in response 
to the theological issues discussed within the Jewish and Christian, and also to 
some extent Mazdean and Manichean, communities, but mosdy resulting from 
the character of the Islamic revelation itself. Such questions as the nature of the 
Qur’an as the Word of God and whether it was created or uncreated, free will and 
determinism, who is saved, the relationship between faith and works, the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of politico-religious authority, and the relation between the 
oneness of Gods Essence and His many Names and Attributes mentioned in the 
Qur’an, were discussed widely by the early Islamic community, often in relation 
to political contention between different groups. It was from this background that 
the first important school of Sunni theology ( kalam ), which is said by traditional 
sources to have originated with ‘All ibn Abl Talib, came into being. Already in the 
Nahj al-balaghah (The Path of Eloquence) - a collection of the sermons, letters and 
aphorisms of ‘All assembled by Sayyid Sharif al-Radl in the fourth/tenth century 
- many theological questions of the greatest importance are discussed, such as the 
meaning of Divine Unity, how Divine Unity differs from mathematical unity, the 
meaning of justice as it is related to the Divine Nature and Will and the meaning 
of the vision of God. There is the famous tradition of Dhi'lab according to which 
Dhi'lab asked the Imam if he could see God and the Imam answered, ‘I have never 
worshipped a God whom I have not seen’. These and many other issues with which 
‘All dealt contain the roots of later kalam discussions, not to mention the question 
of the Imamate concerning himself, which divided the Sunni and Shi'i understand- 
ing of the legitimacy of politico-religious authority. 

The founder of the first formal Sunni theological school possessing a philo- 
sophical dimension is said to be, however, Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, a student of the Basran 
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patriarch of early Islamic learning and Sufism, Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), who was 
a student of ‘All. But Wasil broke away from the teachings of his master over the 
question of the status of grave sins. With Hasan’s exclamation ‘Ttazala ’anna, ‘he 
has separated himself from us’, Wasil withdrew, as commanded, from the masters 
circle and began to teach his views to a number of disciples, the group thus becom- 
ing known as al-Mutazilah or Mu'tazilites. Wasil died in 131/748 but his school 
survived to become a major current of thought in Basra, Kufa and later Baghdad, 
and even achieved dominance in the early Abbasid period before it was eclipsed 
and replaced in Baghdad at the end of the third/ninth century by the Ash'arites. In 
Persia, however, it survived for another century or more. 

The Mu'tazilites were not exclusively Persians or Arabs; rather, this school of 
kalam was cultivated in centres where both groups lived and intermingled with 
each other. If they are included in a volume dedicated to philosophical thought 
in Persia, it is not to disclaim in any way the importance of the Arab component 
in this school, but to assert the presence of a Persian element as well. Moreover, 
most of our knowledge of the Mu'tazilite school comes from the vast Mu'tazilite 
encyclopedia of Qadl ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who hailed from Hamadan. One needs also 
to mention that a school which sought to formulate an intermediary position 
between the Mu'tazilites and Ash'arites, namely the Maturidite school of kalam, 
was founded by Abu Mansur Maturidi (d. 337/944) from Khurasan and flourished 
mostly in Persia and Transoxiana. 

The Mu'tazilites have often been called the rationalists of Islam, especially by 
Western scholars, but they were not simply rationalists in the current philosophical 
understanding of the term. Nevertheless, they did use reason widely in theological 
discussions and questions of religion and many of them tipped the scale in favour 
of reason in seeking to understand of the Unity of God in purely rational terms. 
They also defended free will against determinism and believed in the created nature 
of the Qur’an. Furthermore, they developed an atomism’, usually known as kalam 
atomism, which was also accepted by their opponents, the Ash'arites. 

Kalam atomism is of considerable philosophical interest and is to be distin- 
guished from the atomism of both Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’ RazI and the Greek 
atomists. According to kalam atomism, objects are not composed of form and mat- 
ter as asserted by Aristotle and later by the Muslim Peripatetics, or of small units 
with dimension as held by the Greek atomists, but of dimensionless ‘atoms’ which 
they called juz’ la yatajazzd (literally the part that cannot be divided). Moreover, 
for them space and time are also discontinuous, space consisting of discontinu- 
ous points and time of discontinuous moments. They claimed, furthermore, that 
there is no causality in the ordinary sense of the term. For the followers of this 
‘atomistic’ perspective, what we conceive as causality, for example observing that 
A causes’ B, is no more than the result of the habit of observing B following A, 
which we then generalize into a causal relation. For them what holds the world 
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together is not horizontal causes but the Will of God. Ultimately every cause is 
the Divine Cause. This view, amplified further by the Ash'arites, brought about a 
strong response from the Islamic philosophers especially Ibn Slna who was in turn 
attacked on the issue by Ghazzall in his Tahdfut al-faldsifah (The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers), while the criticisms of Ghazzall found their response in Ibn Rushd’s 
Tahdfut al-tahdfut (The Incoherence of Incoherence). This issue was also central in 
the centuries long debates between Ibn Slna, Fakhr al-DIn RazI, Naslr al-DIn TusI 
and Qutb al-DIn RazI. One cannot understand fully the course of philosophy in 
Persia without taking into account the views of kalam and the interaction between 
kalam and falsafah. 

The Mu'tazilites also exercised some influence upon the course of early Islamic 
philosophy by creating a theological ambience in which the use of reason was highly 
extolled. They became known in the Islamic community as the followers of the five 
principles ( al-usul al-khamsah ): unity ( tawhid ), justice (ad/), the ‘promise and the 
threat’ ( al-wa’d wa’Twa’id), an in-between position for a Muslim who has commit- 
ted sin ( al-manzilat bayn al-manzilatayn), and exhortation of the performance of 
the good and forbidding the committing of evil ( al-amr bil-ma’ruf wal-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar). These five principles possess important philosophical aspects. What 
is the meaning of unity? How is justice related to the Divine Nature and Will? If 
there is promise and threat, we must have free will. Then what about the question 
of Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence? These were all questions which, raised 
by the Mu'tazilites became a major challenge to philosophers such as Ibn Slna who 
also sought to address them. 

Most of the works of early Mu'tazilites have been lost or survive only in frag- 
ments recorded in later writings. But what remains points to the significance of 
a number of the early figures of this school chief among them Abu’l-Hudhayl 
al-'Allaf and his student Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn al-Sayyar known as al-Nazzam. 
Abu’l-Hudhayl (d.c. 226/840) was a student of Wash’s student, ‘Uthman ibn 
Khalid al-TawIl. A brilliant dialectician and speaker, he carried out many theo- 
logical debates including some with Mazdaeans and Christians. The formulation 
of the five principles of the Mu'tazilites goes back to him. 

Nazzam, who was a famous figure during the reign of al-Ma’mun and who 
died in 231/845, was not only a theologian but also a poet and man of letters who 
was moreover familiar with Greek philosophy. Like Abu’l-Hudhayl, he held many 
controversial views especially concerning the meaning of God’s Attributes and the 
power of His Will over evil. But Nazzam was most of all known as the figure who 
developed the Mu'tazilite theory of atomism as well as that of latency and mani- 
festation ( kumun and buruz) concerning creation. Most of the famous Mu'tazilites 
of the third/ninth century in Baghdad such as Muhammad ibn Shabib and Bishr 
ibn al-Mu’tamir (d. 210/825) were his students. The last of the famous Mu'tazilites 
of the third/ninth century Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915-916) from Khuzistan, 
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who was the teacher of Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash'arl, also traced his lineage in kaldm 
to Nazzam. 

As for QadI ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the last major figure of Mu'tazilism known to us 
(with the exception of those from Yemen), he came from Asadabad near Hamadan. 
After completing his early studies in Hamadan, he became a well-known scholar of 
hadith. His attraction to Mu'tazilite teachings took him to Basra where he studied 
with some of the students of Jubba’i and also to Baghdad. It was upon returning to 
Persia, however, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar composed his monumental encyclopedia of 
Mu'tazilite teachings entitled Kitdb al-mughni fi’l-abwdb al-tawhid wa’l-’adl (The 
Book of Plenitude concerning Headings of Unity and Justice). This work of twenty 
volumes was written in 360/970 in Ramhurmuz near the Persian Gulf and is the 
most famous work of Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar but not his only work. At the end of 
al-Mughni he mentions seven of his other writings including one entitled Naqd al- 
luma ‘ (Critique of The Book of Flashes of Light) which is a criticism of al-Ash'arls 
well-known Kitdb al-luma ‘ (The Book of Flashes of Light). 

‘Abd al-Jabbar became a famous figure in Persia which was governed during his 
lifetime by the Buyids. He was even chosen to be chief judge ( qadi al-qudat) by the 
Buyid rulers and spent some time in Rayy, one of their major capitals. But he fell 
from grace after the fall of the prime minister and little is known of the last part 
of his life. Despite having had a number of students, his death in 415/1025 marked 
the end of the prominent intellectual activity of the Mu'tazilites in Persia, although 
Mu'tazilism continued to survive through the generation of his students. 

The Kitdb al-mughni is a veritable summation of Mu'tazilite teachings of the 
earlier centuries while as a theologian Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself sought to go 
back to the earliest position of Wasil in which 'aql and naql, or reason (in this 
context) and revealed knowledge were kept in balance against the later tendency 
of some Mu'tazilites who raised the status of ‘aql over that of naql. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
and his followers sought to reassert the early belief of Wasil according to whom the 
Qur’an, authenticated hadith, rational argument (’aql) and consensus (ijma‘) were 
all to be considered as sources for theological truth. But by then the main arena of 
Sunni theological thought was dominated by the Ash'arites and Mu'tazilism retired 
from main centres of learning in the central lands of Islam to the Yemen where it 
continued to enjoy a new phase of life for many centuries. 

Sunni rational theology and philosophical theology are also treated in this volume 
for a period that is nearly the same as the era of classical Ismaili philosophy. The 
theological thought of a philosophical nature which this volume treats extends from 
the second/ eighth to the ninth/fifteenth century when Sunni kaldm gradually lost its 
great propagators among the Persians whose theological concerns turned to an even 
greater degree to Twelve- Imam Shi'i thought. In the second part of this volume our 
concern is, however, only with Sunni kaldm whose greatest Persian expositors lived 
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in the period from the fifth/eleventh to ninth/fourteenth centuries. Shi'i kaldm, as far 
as it concerns philosophy, is treated in the last section of this volume. 

It might be asked why a volume should be devoted to kaldm, usually translated as 
Islamic ‘scholastic theology’, in a work devoted to philosophy in Persia. The answer 
is that while early Ash'arite kaldm was totally opposed to falsafah and has therefore 
not been included in this work, the earlier Mu'tazilite school of kaldm provided 
an extensive reign for the exercise of reason and therefore both interacted widely 
with philosophy and helped to provide an ambience in which philosophy could be 
more easily cultivated. As for later Ash'arite kaldm, usually referred to as kaldm 
al-muta’akhkhirin, that is, the kaldm of the later generations (or the via nova), 
although it remained opposed to falsafah, it adopted to an ever greater degree 
philosophical arguments and dealt with philosophical issues while also interact- 
ing with philosophy and influencing its arguments in many domains. Such major 
theologians as Ghazzall and Fakhr al-DIn RazI, while being adamant opponents of 
those technically called philosophers, that is, the faldsifah such as Ibn Slna, were 
themselves philosophers in the wider sense of the term. Many of them were in 
reality philosophical opponents of philosophy and their thought as well as that of 
certain other figures of later kaldm who were Persians must certainly be represented 
in a work devoted to philosophy in its widest sense in Persia. As for systematic 
Twelve-Imam Shi'i kaldm, its life is hardly separable from that of philosophy. 

There is no doubt that Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash'arl (d. 324/935-936), the founder of 
the Ash'arite school of kaldm, which opposed Mu'tazilism, was an Arab as were 
some of the major figures of the school established by him, such as Abu Bakr al- 
Baqillanl (d. 403/1013) along with many other later Ash'arites. Curiously enough, 
however, the later school of Ash'arite kaldm (or the via nova) associated with Imam 
al-Haramayn Juwayni and his student Ghazzall, the most famous of all Muslim the- 
ologians, had its home in Khurasan. It was from the Persian province of Khurasan 
that the intellectual defence of Sunni Islam was to be provided in the fifth/ eleventh 
and sixth/twelfth centuries when much of the heartland of the Islamic world was 
under Shi'i control. For some three centuries, from the fifth/ eleventh to the eighth/ 
fourteenth, the greatest figures of later Ash'arite or philosophical kaldm hailed from 
Persia and were associated with the centres of Khurasan and later Shiraz. To this 
day the advanced texts of kaldm taught in major Sunni centres of learning such 
as al-Azhar in Cairo consist mostly of the works of Persian theologians such as 
Ghazzall, Fakhr al-DIn RazI and Sayyid Sharif Jurjanl. 

It must be emphasized that both Mu'tazilite kaldm and later Ash'arite philo- 
sophical kaldm discuss many issues of philosophical interest while also reacting 
constantly with the mainstream schools of philosophy. Can one study Ibn Slna or 
even Mulla Sadra seriously without consideration of their reaction to the views 
of the mutakallimun ? Can one study later Islamic ethics without full awareness of 
the teachings of Ghazzall? Can one possibly understand how Naslr al-DIn TusI 
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resuscitated Ibn Slnas philosophy without consideration of Fakhr al-DIn Razl’s 
analysis and criticism of al-Shaykh al-Ra’is? Anyone who has studied traditional 
texts of philosophy in contemporary Persia or elsewhere will immediately confess 
that the answer to all of these questions is negative. Ghazzall and RazI did criticize 
Peripatetic philosophy and cause a turning point in the Persian philosophical tradi- 
tion which was to be dominated by other schools such as the School of Illumination 
or ishrdq without the earlier philosophical foundations having become forgotten. 

These later theologians provided criticisms that caused those being criticized, 
including both Peripatetics and the Ismailis, to provide fresh philosophical responses. 
In this way these theologians challenged the various schools of Islamic philosophy 
and played a role in the manner in which they developed. But this was not their only 
philosophical contribution. Within their theological works, including their study of 
ethics and politics, they developed numerous ideas which are in themselves of a philo- 
sophical nature even if technically these mutakallimun were not called philosophers, 
since in the context of traditional Islamic learning a clean distinction is made between 
falsafah and kaldm. In any event the later school of philosophical kaldm marks an 
important philosophical as well as theological development in Persia and must be 
fully considered as part of the tapestry of Persian philosophical thought even if its 
proponents considered themselves to be opponents of falsafah. 

Of the later Persian authorities in philosophical kaldm, both those of Khurasan 
and Shiraz have been included. The Khurasan! school begins with Imam al- 
Haramayn Juwaynl (d. 478/1085) whose Kitdb al-irshad (The Book of Guidance) 
is the first major opus of the later school of Ash'arite theology. In this work one 
sees that Juwaynl is already concerned with issues such as the nature of knowledge 
in a more philosophical manner than one finds in early Ash'arite works. But it is 
especially his student Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) who marks a 
major new development in philosophical kaldm, despite his explicit criticism of ‘the 
philosophers’. This most celebrated and influential of Islamic theologians is usually 
considered to be an Ash'arite but he expresses many views which have caused some 
scholars to doubt his full attachment to the Ash'arite school. He is also viewed as 
the great opponent of Ibn Slna and his school, although again some scholars ques- 
tion whether he is directly attacking Ibn Slna or some other philosophers. Ghazzall 
was also of course a major figure of Sufism and the author of the most celebrated 
and influential work on ethics in Islam. The influence of this colossal figure is 
to be seen in so many ways in later Islamic thinkers from Suhrawardi to Mulla 
Sadra and his student Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani who provided a Shi'i version of 
Ghazzali’s magnum opus, the Ihya ’ ulum al-din (The Revivification of the Sciences 
of Religion) abbreviated under the name of Ihya ‘ al-ihyd ’ (The Revivification of 
the Revivification). As one of the most significant figures in the whole intellectual 
history of Islam in general and of Persia in particular, Ghazzall possesses a place of 
great prominence in any work dealing seriously with philosophy in Persia. 
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The philosophical theology issuing from the teachings of Juwayni and Ghazzall 
was followed by several figures of note, chief among them Abu’l-Fath Muhammad 
Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) and Fakhr al-DIn RazI (d. 606/1209). Some have consid- 
ered Shahrastanl to have been Shi'i, pointing as proof to his use of the distinctly 
Shi'i method of tawil in his Qur’anic commentary Mafatih al-asrdr (Keys to the 
Mysteries). Yet, he certainly wrote as an Ash'arite and had studied fiqh in Nayshapur 
with the well-known Shafi'I/ Ash'arite authorities Abu’l-Muzaffar Ahmad Khawafi 
and Abu Nasr Qushayri, and kaldm with the Ash'arite teacher Abu’l-Qasim Ansari. 
Not only did he write, following the example of al- Ash'ari himself, a major work on 
‘nations and schools of thought’, that is milal and nihal, which is in fact the most 
famous of its genre in Islamic thought, but he also criticized Peripatetic philosophy 
in his Musariat al-falasifah (Wrestling with the Philosophers) to which Naslr al- 
DIn TusI was to reply in his Masari al-musari (Wrestling with the Wrestler). It 
seems that while Ghazzall attacked the philosophers because he considered their 
views to be dangerous for faith, Shahrastanis aim was simply to show his intellec- 
tual superiority by ‘wrestling with’ and throwing to the ground the greatest of the 
falasifah. In attacking the philosophers, he did not in fact confine himself to this 
work alone but wrote another treatise entitled al-Mandhij wa’l-ayat (Methods and 
Signs) in which he also criticized Ibn Sina directly. 

Ghazzall’s criticism of the falasifah as stated in his al-Munqidh min al-dalal (Our 
Deliverance from Error) was centred primarily on questions of a religious character, 
especially the created nature of the world, God’s knowledge of particulars and bod- 
ily resurrection. Shahrastanis criticism dealt in contrast with purely philosophical 
issues. In his Musariat al-falasifah he opposes Ibn Sina on seven points such as 
the enumeration of different kinds of being, the existence of the Necessary Being 
( wajib al-wujud ), the unity and knowledge of the Necessary Being, etc. His aim in 
criticizing the falasifah seems to have been more philosophical than theological. 
Of course in addition to such criticisms, Shahrastanl wrote a number of treatises 
on philosophical theology, one of the most important of which is included in part 
of this volume. 

While Shahrastanl was born in Khurasan, RazI was born in Rayy but belongs 
to the theological school of Khurasan by his education and also through most of 
his activities in later life, much of which was spent in Herat. Fakhr al-DIn RazI 
is of double significance for an understanding of the total tradition of Islamic 
philosophy. He was at once a major representative of the later Ash'arite school 
and the most learned among all the mutakallimun in the intellectual sciences. He 
was also a critic of Ibn Slna’s philosophy who left a major impact upon the falsafah 
tradition itself, more so than Ghazzall. RazI also wrote one of the most monumental 
Qur’anic commentaries in Islamic history, one coloured by kaldm interpretations of 
the Sacred Text. This commentary has influenced later commentaries of the Qur’an 
from Mulla Sadra to ‘Allamah Tabataba’I who were themselves philosophers. 
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Besides major theological works written in both Arabic and Persian, Razi wrote 
a number of disputations with philosophers and assembled views of earlier thinkers 
on various philosophical and theological issues. To this latter end he wrote one of 
his major works, al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyyah (Oriental Discourses), whose influ- 
ence is clearly evident in Mulla Sadra. Razi was also a master of digesting difficult 
philosophical issues and expressing them in clear and simple terms. It is to this 
quality of Razi that Jalal al-Din Rum! refers in a famous poem: 

Fakhr-i Razi cuts science into little pieces, 

And casts them before children telling them, come, come. 

Razi made use of this gift to analyse the difficult text of Ibn Sinas last great 
masterpiece al-Ishdrat wa’l-tanbihdt (The Book of Directives and Remarks) bring- 
ing out the meaning of the text. But having done so, he cast doubt on the views of 
Ibn Slna and criticized him at every turn. That is why he earned the tide of Imam 
al-Mushakkikin (The Leader of Sceptics) among later Persian philosophers who also 
refer to him often as simply Imam Fakhr. Nevertheless, Razi played a major role 
in the later history of Islamic philosophy in Persia because it was to his criticism 
that TusI was to provide a sentence by sentence reply in his Sharh al-isharat (Com- 
mentary upon the Isharat), the most important work of later Peripatetic philosophy 
taught as a text in madrasahs in Persia to this day. For the past eight centuries Razi 
has been studied and discussed as a link between the two towering philosophical 
figures, Ibn Slna and TusI. In fact the Sharh al-isharat , incorporating the criti- 
cisms of Razi and the responses of TusI, has exercised a much greater influence 
on the later history of Islamic philosophy in Persia and beyond than the Tahafut 
al-falasifah of Ghazzall and Ibn Rushds response in Tahafut al-tahafut which are 
much better known in the West. Razi also wrote other works against the Peripatetics 
but none had the influence of his summary and criticism of the Isharat. 

Razi was interested in Sufism in addition to the formal sciences but never 
embraced it. He is said to have been a classmate of SuhrawardI and traditional 
accounts mention that at the end of his life he was presented with a copy of one 
of SuhrawardI s works which he read and then kissed with tears in his eyes. But 
these two famous figures followed very different paths. SuhrawardI inaugurated a 
new school of philosophy, while Razi, in continuing the tradition of philosophical 
theology, also made a major contribution in spite of himself to the revival of Ibn 
Sinas Peripatetic philosophy. 

As a result of the Mongol invasion the school of philosophical theology in 
Khurasan was brought more or less to an end. Meanwhile, in the eighth/fourteenth 
and ninth/fifteenth centuries, Shiraz became the major centre of intellectual activ- 
ity in both philosophy and theology as a result of the relative political calm that 
reigned at that time in the province of Fars. It was here that the School of Shiraz in 
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philosophy to which we shall turn in a future volume of this anthology came into 
being and also where the Ash'arite philosophical theology of via nova reached its 
peak. In the eighth/fourteenth century ‘Adud al-Din Iji (d. 756/1355), the chief qadi 
of Shiraz whom Hafiz had met, wrote his Kitdb al-mawaqif (The Book of Stations) 
to which Sayyid Sharif Jurjanl (d. 816/1413), who was at once a theologian and Sufi, 
wrote his Shark al-mawaqif (Commentary upon the Book of Stations). This work 
marks the peak of Ash'arite philosophical theology and is taught to this day in such 
places as al- Azhar as the most advanced text of Ash'arite kalam. 

There was also in Shiraz another school of kalam more opposed to philosophy 
than the school represented by Iji and Jurjanl. The most important representative 
of this school is without doubt the Khurasan! theologian, Sa'd al-DIn Taftazani (d. 
793/1390), who became a student of Iji and authored a number of influential original 
works and commentaries on kalam some of which are also still taught in centres of 
Sunni learning. Interestingly enough, while Taftazani was more strongly opposed 
to philosophy than a figure such as Iji, he sought himself to deal with issues which 
were philosophical in nature and not only theological. 

There were also other figures of note in the area of Shiraz during the period 
separating the Mongols from the Safavids who dealt with one form or another of 
kalam, both Sunni and Shi'i. These figures such as Jalal al-Din Dawani and Sadr al- 
Din Dashtaki were, however, also philosophers of note and will therefore be treated 
in a future volume when we deal with the philosophical School of Shiraz. 

In evaluating the significance of via nova of Ash'arite kalam we can conclude 
that it played two significant roles in the intellectual tradition of Islamic Persia: 
the first was the formulation of a philosophical theology which is in itself of much 
importance philosophically. The question of the nature of corporeality, time, 
space, action, causality and many other issues discussed extensively by these later 
Ash'arites are of philosophical importance in themselves and following H. A. 
Wolfson, one can refer in English in reference to this school to a 'philosophy of 
kalam, although in classical Persian and Arabic such an expression is incongruous. 
The second was the constant debate, criticism and exchange between kalam and 
falsafah which affected the course of development of Islamic philosophy itself and 
forced many philosophers from Ibn Sina onward to deal with certain intellectual 
challenges placed before them by the Mu'tazilites and later the Ash'arites. That 
is why, especially from the time of Ghazzali, the histories of kalam and falsafah 
become to some extent intertwined. 

In the mutakallimun criticism of falsafah and the response of the faldsifah to them 
there are several lines of development, mostly involving Persia, but affecting much 
of the rest of the Islamic world. There is first of all the Ibn Sina — Ghazzali — Ibn 
Rushd debate and the Tahdfut literature already mentioned. This line of develop- 
ment was followed by later figures in the Ottoman Empire but did not have much 
echo in later Persian schools of thought. Then there is the Ibn Sina — Fakhr al-DIn 
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RazI — Naslr al-DIn TusI — Qutb al-DIn RazI line based on the Ishdrdt, its criticism 
by Fakhr al-DIn RazI, responses to these criticisms by TusI and ‘trial’ between these 
various texts by Qutb al-DIn RazI in his al-Muhdkimat (Trials). Then there is the 
Kitdb al-muhassal (The Book of Summation) of Fakhr al-DIn RazI criticizing Ibn 
Slna and the faldsifah in general again answered by TusI in his Talkhis al-muhassal 
(Summarizing the Summation). To this list must be added the Musanat al-faldsifah 
and Tusl’s response mentioned above. 

Although as Persia turned toward Shi'ism in later centuries, significant schol- 
ars of Ash'arite kalam ceased to exist in that land, these lines of development of 
debates and criticisms between kalam and falsafah remained very much on the 
philosophical scene, especially the Ishdrdt debate already mentioned. Moreover, 
these exchanges in Persia were to influence Islamic thought in many other lands 
and remain a very significant part of the Islamic intellectual tradition in general. 

There were of course other kaldmi positions and schools of kalam in Persia 
which are of philosophical significance such as the school founded by the Hanafl 
theologian, Abu Mansur al-Maturldl who sought to uphold an intermediate posi- 
tion between the Mu'tazilites and the Ash'arites, especially on the question of the 
use of ‘aql in matters pertaining to religion. Of late, much scholarly attention is 
being paid to this school. Also kaldmi thought penetrated into several genres of Per- 
sian literature including religious and mystical poetry. Perhaps the most significant 
example of this category is the Mathnawi of Jalal al-DIn RumI, the supreme work of 
Persian Sufi poetry. While it is a bible of Sufism, the Mathnawi also contains many 
kalam discussions and has in fact been studied from the point of view of kalam. 
All of these developments point to the significance of Mu'tazilite and especially 
Ash'arite kalam on the Persian philosophical scene. But of course with the advent 
of the Safavids, Shi'ism became predominant in Persia and naturally Shi'i kalam, 
which had had several centuries of development before the advent of the Safavids, 
became more dominant, although for reasons which will be discussed later, Twelve- 
Imam Shi'i kalam never became as dominant in Shi'i intellectual circles as Ash'arite 
kalam became in Sunni ones. 

In the deepest sense Shi'i kalam, like all kalam, goes back to the Qur’an and Hadith 
and then, specific to Shi'ism, the Nahj al-baldghah (The Path of Eloquence) of ‘All 
ibn Abl Talib as well as the teachings of the fifth and sixth Shi'i Imams, Muhammad 
al-Baqir and Ja'far al-Sadiq. Technical kalam developed, however, earlier among 
Sunnis and Ismailis than the Twelve-Imam Shi'is whose earliest expositors of 
kalam go back to the third/ninth and fourth/ tenth centuries. Among the earliest of 
the Twelve-Imam Shi'i theologians one can name several members of the Persian 
NawbakhtI family including Hasan ibn Musa (d. between 300/912 and 310/922). But 
the first major figure of Shi'i (by which we mean here the Twelve-Imam) kalam 
was another Persian from Khurasan, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan TusI (d. 459/1066). 
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His Tamhid al-usul (The Disposition of the Principles), a large and momentous 
work, was a kind of Shi'i response to Mu'tazilite theology. TusI dealt with the five 
principles of Mu'tazilite kalam in four sections as follows: 1. Unity and Attributes 
of God; 2. The essence of the Word of God; 3. Promise and threat; and 4. Religious 
government and Islamic justice. In each case he provided the Shi'i perspective 
concerning the question at hand. 

Systematic Shi'i kalam with direct philosophical import did not, however, come 
into being until the seventh/ thirteenth century with Naslr al-DIn TusI (d. 672/1247). 
This remarkable figure, at once scientist, philosopher, ethicist and theologian, is not 
only known for his composition of works on Ismaili thought, which were treated in 
Volume Two of this Anthology, or major philosophical writings to which we shall 
turn in Volume Four. He also wrote works which are foundational to Twelve-Imam 
Shi'i kalam. They include Tajrid al-i’tiqad (The Catharsis of the Articles of Faith), 
the most important treatise of Shi'i kalam, selections from which appear in this 
volume, Qawaid al-‘aqaid (The Foundation of the Articles of Faith), and Fusul 
(Chapters). 

The new tenor set for Shi'i kalam is evident in the content of the Tajrid which 
begins with the discussion of being ( wujud ) and proceeds to the subjects of quid- 
dity, causality, substance and accidents, intelligible beings, the independence of 
the soul from the body, etc. Only in the second part of the book does TusI turn to 
the discussion of God, His Names, Attributes and Actions and then to the ques- 
tion of prophecy, the Imamate (in the Shi'i sense) and eschatology. This work is 
therefore both theological and philosophical and in some of the numerous later 
commentaries written upon it the distinction becomes blurred and it is difficult to 
decide whether a particular commentator was a faylasuf or mutakallim, TusI hav- 
ing been both at the same time. In the later Shi'i climate there is definitely not the 
same irreducible tension between kalam and falsafah found in the earlier period. In 
fact TusI and his followers provided an accommodation within theological circles 
for the cultivation of philosophy which was very instrumental in the survival and 
in fact later re-flowering of philosophy in Persia and zones of Persianate Islamic 
culture such as India in contrast to the Arab world with the exception of Iraq. 

This accommodating attitude is to be found in Tusls most famous student in 
the field of kalam, Jamal al-DIn Abu Mansur Hasan al-Hilll (d. 726/1325) from 
Iraq who is considered as one of the foremost religious scholars of Shi'ism. Besides 
writing numerous works on Shi'i doctrine, law, kalam (including a commentary 
upon the Tajrid ) and other religious sciences, Hill! also wrote commentaries 
upon Ibn Slnas Shifa (The Healing) and al-Ishdrdt wa’l-tanbihdt as well as upon 
Suhrawardl’s Talwihdt (Intimations) to explain and elucidate rather than to criti- 
cize these works. Such an attitude would hardly be conceivable for an Ash'arite 
mutakallim and provides further evidence of Twelve-Imam theologians providing 
a home for philosophy within Shi'ism. The same attitude is also evident in another 
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of the major students of TusI, Kamal al-DIn Maytham al-Bahranl (d. 678/1280), the 
author of a monumental and also a shorter commentary upon the Nahj al-baldghah 
of ‘All which is widely read to this day in Persia and other Shi'i lands. This major 
religious scholar and theologian also wrote on philosophy and Sufism in addition 
to kalam and was highly praised later by Sayyid Haydar Amuli (d. after 787/1385) 
who integrated the teachings of Ibn ‘Arabi into Shi'i gnosis. 

These major seventh/thirteenth century theological figures such as TusI, Hill! 
and Bahranl are not only important for providing an ambience within Shi'i religious 
circles for the cultivation of philosophy. Their own works on kalam, and especially 
the Tajrid and its commentaries have an important philosophical aspect and con- 
stitute an integral part of the philosophical scene in the later history of Persia. 

The later history of Shi'i kalam revolves mostly around commentaries and 
expansions of the works of the seventh/thirteenth century, especially the Tajrid. 
Many figures of the School of Shiraz, which we will deal with in a future volume, 
wrote commentaries upon this work, one of the most important of these being 
Shams al-DIn KhafrI, who, like TusI himself, was also a philosopher and an out- 
standing astronomer. This close link not only between kalam and philosophy but 
also between kalam and the mathematical sciences is of much interest and requires 
a re-examination of the thesis expressed by many orientalists and some modern 
Muslim scholars that kalam was opposed to the cultivation of the sciences. While 
this thesis is partly true, it does not by any means hold universally, especially in 
the Shi'i ambience. Besides the above examples, one needs only to recall the name 
of Baha’ al-DIn ‘Amill (d. 1030/1622), at once a great mathematician and theolo- 
gian/jurist of the Safavid period. 

In any case during the Safavid, Zand and Qajar periods, Shi'i kalam continued 
to be cultivated by a number of Persian thinkers. The most famous in the Safavid 
period was perhaps ‘Abd al-Razzaq Lahljl (d. 1072/1661), a student of Mulla Sadra, 
and ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s own son Hasan (d. 1121/1709), and in the Qajar period Mulla 
Mahdl NaraqI (d. 1209/1795). The last two were also eminent philosophers in whose 
writings the line of distinction between Shi'i kalam and falsafah is practically 
removed; some would in fact argue that Hasan and Mulla Mahdl were essentially 
philosophers. 

The later history of Shi'i kalam is not well known, but there is no doubt that the 
school was to a large extent eclipsed and supplanted by the philosophy of thinkers 
such as Mulla Sadra. This towering figure of later Islamic philosophy in Persia in 
fact considered the cultivation of kalam to be illegitimate and believed that only 
‘the divine philosophers’ or ‘theosophers’ ( hukamd-yi ilahi) had the right to deal 
with issues that kalam sought to treat because they possessed both the intellectual 
power of demonstration and the inner light of intellectual certitude resulting from 
intellectual intuition while according to him the mutakallimun were devoid of both. 
In a sense after the Safavid period the ‘theosophy’ or hikmat-i ilahi of Mulla Sadra 
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and others played the role of theology as well as philosophy. One could say that 
whereas in the Arab world (except for Iraq and Yemen) after Ibn Rushd Islamic 
philosophy flowed as a stream into the two oceans of Sufism and kaldm, in the 
Shi'i ambience of Persia kaldm flowed into the ocean of that ‘divine philosophy 
or wisdom’ associated with the School of Isfahan and manifested itself even more 
rarely as kaldm in the distinct sense known in earlier Islamic history. But in doing 
so, kaldm itself became integrated into and a part of later schools of philosophy 
and therefore its study still remains of significance for the full understanding of the 
development of the various later schools of philosophy in Persia. 

S. H. Nasr 




Introductory Analysis 



The present volume brings together a comprehensive array of materials pertaining 
to philosophical theology by major thinkers of the Islamic intellectual tradition in 
Persia. It begins with al-'Allaf and al-Nazzam, two figures whose works have sur- 
vived only in fragments and partially as quoted by others. These men belonged to a 
milieu in which Arabic and Persian elements were mixed but were nevertheless well 
within the influence of the Persianate intellectual world and should be viewed as a 
link between the very early proponents of kalam and later Persian kalam scholars. 
Further explanations for their inclusion in this book have been elaborated in Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr s General Introduction. 

In Part I of this volume is devoted to Mu'tazilism. The first chapter begins with 
a series of propositions by al-'Allaf concerning Gods knowledge and its relation- 
ship to free will and determinism, and then deals with with the question of Divine 
Speech and the created or uncreated nature of the Qur’an. Chapter 2 contains a brief 
discussion by al-Nazzam concerning motion and latency that touches upon the 
notion of substance in this context. The discussion of Mu'tazilite kalam concludes 
with an extract from Qadl 'Abd al-Jabbars al-Mughnl. Here the question of the 
beatific vision of God is presented as the main theme of the chapter. The claim that 
we can see God in the ordinary sense is first refuted and the possibility of a sixth 
sense through which God can be seen is then examined. 

Part II deals with post-Mu'tazilite Sunni theological thought. It begins with se- 
lections from al-Juwayni’s Kitab al-irshad in which three areas of Juwayni’s thought 
are presented: rules of inquiry and their relationship with religious doctrines 
(Shariah); the reality of knowledge, and the Divine Speech. This part of the book 
continues with the towering figure of Ghazzall, the most important theologian 
among the Ash'arites. In the section from his Tahdfut al-falasifah which is included 
here, Ghazzall deals with questions concerning the inability of the philosophers 
to explain the attributes of God, a major area of contention among theologians 
and philosophers. In the second section, selections from al-Iqtisad fi’l-itiqad are 
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presented in which Ghazzall discusses the problem of Divine Attributes in a dialec- 
tical manner. In the third section, a discussion of the intellect and its subdivisions 
as presented in Ghazzall’s Ihya ‘ ulum al-din has been included. 

It is not always a simple task to differentiate between theological and philo- 
sophical writings in later Islamic philosophical thought and the line between the 
two types of discourse is often murky. The writings of Ghazzall and the excerpts 
from Shahrastanls Nihdyat al-iqdamfi Him al-kaldm in the subsequent chapter are 
indicative of this problem. ShahrastanI argues that it is impossible for anything not 
to have a beginning and further, in the same section, he continues the argument 
against the Mu'tazilite dualist and naturalist philosophers by once again arguing 
that God is the ultimate cause and the origin of all things. ShahrastanI is a remark- 
able figure in that he represents an interesting case of an Ash'arite who uses rational 
arguments and logic and writes in a philosophical language very similar to the 
Peripatetics but with the intention of opposing the rational philosophers. 

Shahrastanls intricate arguments are followed by a chapter on one of the most 
influential theologians, namely Fakhr al-DIn Razi. Razl’s commentary upon Ibn 
Slna’s al-Ishdrdt wa’l-tanbihdt considers such topics as existence and its causes. In 
this text Razi treats one of the most difficult philosophical topics with contempo- 
rary applications, namely a refutation of the claim that the only valid knowledge 
is empirical knowledge. Razi concludes this section by affirming the existence of 
a Necessary Being. Al-Mabdhith al-mashriqiyyah is the second treatise by Razi 
included here, in which he discuses the notion of ‘body’. The topic, which is 
reminiscent of the views of early atomists, undertakes a discussion concerning 
dimension, extantness, definition of a body and some of its related issues such as 
form, matter and essence. Razi reflects on the views of his predecessors such as al- 
Nazzam, ShahrastanI and some of the Greek masters and then embarks on refuting 
the indivisibility of particles by offering twenty proofs. This extract comes to an 
end with a discussion concerning eternity and temporal generation and the nature 
of light, colours and the immateriality of light. The chapter on Razi continues with 
a discussion drawn from his De Anima, a work entitled al-Nafs wa’l-ruh wa shark 
quwdhumd. The first section of this chapter begins with a discussion concerning the 
universal principles of ethics and in the second part the classification of existents 
in terms of their causal impact on other existent beings is discussed. Emanation, 
a favourite theme of philosophers, is clearly present here as well as numerous 
Qur’anic references that give it a kaldm context. In the last section, the ranks and 
hierarchy among ‘human spirits’ are presented and Razi discusses the innate desire 
for perfection. This treatise could have also been called a ‘discourse on knowledge 
and power’ since the relationship between these two concepts and that of human 
spirit is a recurring theme. 

‘Adud al-DIn Ijl is the next thinker to whom a chapter is dedicated. This 
Ash'arite theologian and Shafi‘1 jurist from Shiraz was a prolific author of whose 
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works we have included here part of al-Mawaqif fi Him al-kaldm. The selection is 
divided into two parts, Observations and Intentions, in which Iji discusses such 
issues as the definition of science and its divisions, speculation and the manner in 
which it is carried out, as well as the question of methodological inquiry in theol- 
ogy. Of particular interest for historians of philosophy and theology here are his 
summaries of the opinions of major Mu'tazilite figures. 

We then proceed to the next great theologian of the eighth century, Mir Sayyid 
Sharif Jurjani who hailed from Gurgan, in northern Iran, and about whose life lit- 
tle is known. We have included here part of his Sharh al-mawdqif, a commentary 
on Iji s al-Mawaqif in which Jurjani deals with the question of theodicy and its 
relationship with religious laws. In the second section of this chapter Jurjani s short 
but most interesting treatise Risdlat al-wujud is presented. Here he engages in a 
discussion of doctrine of the ‘Unity of being’ and in so doing makes an attempt to 
bring about a rapprochement between Ibn ‘Arab! and Suhrawardl’s illuminationist 
( ishrdqi ) views. He also discusses the differences between theologians and Sufis and 
their understanding of the concept of Divine unity ( tawhid ). 

Sa‘d al-DIn TaftazanI, a theologian born in Khurasan in 722/1322 whose work is 
presented in the seventh chapter, represents the pinnacle of later Ash'arite theol- 
ogy. At that time there was in Shiraz a school of kaldm which was more opposed to 
philosophy than Iji and Jurjani, of which TaftazanI is the perfect representative. It 
is nevertheless often the case that even theologians opposed to philosophy treated 
theological issues philosophically and TaftazanI was one of them. The first of two 
treatises included here is Sharh al-maqasidfi Him al-kaldm in which TaftazanI treats 
such topics as the foundations of epistemology, sensual perception, intellectual 
judgment and the problem of universals. The second is a translation of his Fi usul 
al-Isldm in which the essence of beings, the cause of knowledge and some of the 
traditional problems of ontology such as substances and accidents are examined. 

Following an extensive discussion on theological issues by the Sunni theolo- 
gians, Part III of this book deals with the writings of the Persian Shi'i theologians 
starting with Nasir al-DIn TusI and his influential work, Tajrid al-Ttiqad. Existence 
and non-existence constitutes the central theme of this section and such topics 
as mental existence, possibility and necessity as they pertain to existence and the 
question of causality are among the issues treated here. 

The second Shi'i theologian treated in this part of the book is Jamal al-DIn 
Hasan b. al- Yusuf al-Mutahhar al-Hilll better known as “Allamah Hilll’. Hilll, who 
was also an authority in fiqh, Arabic literature and logic, was one of the best stu- 
dents of TusI but nevertheless maintained his independence and even wrote on his 
differences with his teacher. Hilll’s commentary upon the al-Tajrid of TusI known as 
Sharh al-tajrid is included here. Written in a dialectical fashion, this section begins 
with a discussion concerning causality and proceeds to discuss determinism and 
its relationship to the First Cause, First Principle and First Effect. The discussion 
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shifts to the implications of causal connections and Hill! discusses the impossibility 
of the infinite regress of a contingent series of beings ( regressio ad infinitum) and 
other themes pertaining to causality. It is, however, towards the end of this section 
that such issues as the proof for the existence of immaterial substances, and the 
independence of the soul from the body and its immaterial and created nature, are 
discussed and treated. 

In the final chapter of this volume, we have included a work by the eminent 
theologian, Muhammad Mahdi NaraqI. In this section of his major work, Qurrat 
al-‘uyun, the question of Divine Essence, the reality of existence, quiddities and 
their relationship to Absolute Existence are discussed. NaraqI then offers a critique 
of what certain theologians call the sixth school’, namely those theologians who 
regard beings to have two existences, general and particular. The rest of this section 
is devoted to a discussion of the differences between mutikallimun (theologians) 
and mutiallihin (philosophers), particularly on the thorny notion of necessity. 

This present volume therefore provides the reader with a compendium of ex- 
cerpts from works of Islamic philosophical theology in Persia covering a period of 
some twelve centuries. Translations have been made by leading scholars in the field 
with the intention of producing a readable work in English for scholars as well as 
advanced students of Islamic and Iranian studies. 

M. Aminrazavi 




PART I 
Mu'tazilism 




Introduction 



Mu'tazilism is the earliest form of dialectical theology to have developed in the 
Islamic world. At the beginning it signified group solidarity but did not have 
clearly defined doctrines, whereas in the third/ninth century in Baghdad at the 
Abbasid court it formulated a recognizable set of teachings which was an attempt to 
provide a rational and dialectical defence of the tenets of Sunni Islam. Many of the 
Mu'tazilites held distinct views of their own but the school also displayed certain 
features which run throughout its period of development, the most important being 
insistence upon free will and extensive use of reasoning in religious matters. 

The detailed history of Mu'tazilism is still unknown, although studies of the 
past few decades have clarified to some extent the stages of its development. Yet 
many points still remain debatable, including the name of the movement. The 
traditional explanation of Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, separating himself from Hasan al-Basrl 
and Hasans exclamation ‘Wasil has separated himself from us’ ( itazala ‘anna), 
has been doubted by some scholars, especially since members of this school them- 
selves accepted the name mutazilah readily and did not see anything pejorative 
in it. Certain scholars have sought to derive the name from Mu'tazilites keeping 
themselves separate ( itizal ) from the various parties of the day during the early 
history of the movement, while others have sought to connect their name to the 
story of the Seven Sleepers of the Cave mentioned in the Qur’an who separated or 
disassociated themselves from the world. In any case the members of the school 
referred to themselves as mutazilah and this was not a title given to them by their 
opponents. 

The earliest history of Mu'tazilism might be called its period of incubation, 
lasting to the end of the second/eighth century. Founded in Basra during the 
late Umayyad period, this earliest phase, for which there is very scant record, is 
marked by a certain missionary zeal and it is said that Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ sent some of 
his disciples to Iran, India, Maghreb and even Armenia to propagate his teaching. 
The second period, lasting from about 815/1412 to 850/1446, was witness to the 
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transformation of Mu'tazilism into a major intellectual movement in Baghdad. 
Many notable figures of the school appeared at this time, some holding views op- 
posed to those of the other members. The rise to a position of eminence came first 
through the support of the Barmakids, the Persian wazirs of the Abbasids, and then 
al-Ma’mun himself. Functioning in a cosmopolitan environment with the presence 
of several other religions, theologies and philosophies, Mu'tazilites developed a 
rational defence of Islam which appealed not only to the Sunni intellectual milieu 
but also to the Shi'a, Murji'ites and others. Such Mu'tazilites as Dirar ibn 'Amr, 
Abu’l-Hudhayl al-'Allaf and al-Nazzam became highly influential. One of the most 
famous, Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamar, was so close to caliph al-Ma’mun that he was able 
to sign a decree according to which 'All al-Rida, the eighth Shi'i Imam, was chosen 
as al-Ma’muns successor. But resistance to rational theology remained strong in 
Baghdad. Consequently al-Ma’muns successor al-Mutawakkil, decided to oppose 
and in fact prohibit dialectical theology. But this prohibition did not have much 
effect on other centres where Mu'tazilism was flourishing, including, in Persia, 
Kirman, Fars and Khuzistan. 

The caliph al-Mutawakkil turned not only against the Mu'tazilites but also 
against the Shi'a, causing the famous Mu'tazili man of letters, al-Jahiz, to defend 
the Mu'tazilites while attacking the Shi'a. This in turn caused Ibn al-Rawandl, who 
was accused by his opponents of being an anti-religious ‘free thinker’, to side with 
the Shi'a and attack al-Jahiz and the Mu'tazilites. He tried to show the contradiction 
existing in dialectical explanations of the teachings of the Qur’an. In any case by the 
end of the third/ninth century, the political power of Mu'tazilism had waned and 
the third period of the history of the school began, a period marked by systematic 
elaboration of Mu'tazilite teaching into two branches known as the Basran and 
the Baghdadi. The main representative of the Baghdadi school was Abu’l-Qasim 
al-Ka'bl from Khurasan and those of the Basran school Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I and his 
son Abu Hashim. While they differed from each other on many issues, both schools 
sought to answer the criticism posed by Ibn al-Rawandl. Soon they both shifted 
the centre of their activity to Persia. 

The influence of the Basran school is best seen in the works of Qadl ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar and his students. As for the Baghdadi school, many of its tenets were 
accepted by certain Shi'a theologians, mostly of the Zaydi school but also some 
belonging to the Twelver- Imam Shi'i branch such as the two Nawbakhtls, although 
Twelver- Imam Shi'i kaldm even in its early phase cannot simply be identified with 
Mu'tazilism. In any case while the Zaydls of Mazandaran were espousing the cause 
of Mu'tazilism, among Persian Twelver-Imam Shi'a, there was also an espousal 
of some Mu'tazilite theses despite the opposition of traditionalists such as Ibn 
Babuyah. Outside of Shi'i circles in Persia, however, Mu'tazilism began to wane, 
although a few Hanafis still showed interest in it both inside and outside of Persia. 
It was only in eastern Persia that Mu'tazilism survived under the Khwarazmshahs. 
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Mu'tazilite influence on Sunni circles in Persia came to a definite end with the 
Mongol invasion in the seventh/thirteenth century, although one or two figures 
are mentioned up to the time of Tamerlane while Mu'tazilite theses continued 
to be debated in Persian Shi'i circles during later centuries without any major 
Twelver-Imam Shi'i theologian being identified purely and simply as a Mu'tazilite. 
The future of Mu'tazilism was to lie among the Zaydis of Yemen. In Persia itself the 
influence of both the Basran and Baghdadi schools of Mu'tazilism was to be felt 
for many centuries to come through such major Twelver-Imam Shi'i theologians 
as Shaykh al-Mufid and Sharif al-Murtada both of whom died in the fifth/ eleventh 
century. 

Because of its nature as well as its long history, Mu'tazilism is of much signifi- 
cance in the development in Persia of both philosophical theology and philosophy 
itself. In the early period of the rise of Islamic philosophy in Baghdad, Mu'tazilism 
provided a congenial atmosphere for the rise of the rational sciences including 
philosophy. Later its theses became a challenge to philosophers. Many of the tenets 
first discussed by the Mu'tazilites such as atomism, the relation between free will 
and determinism and the rapport between transcendence ( tanzlh ) and immanence 
( tashbih) provided philosophical challenges which were answered by philosophers 
from Farabi and Ibn Slna to Mulla Sadra and Sabziwari. Even the Ash'arite rebuttals 
of certain Mu'tazilite theses by such figures as Fakhr al-Din RazI possessed philo- 
sophical as well as theological dimensions, and therefore attracted the attention 
of later Persian philosophers. Although Mu'tazilism became part and parcel of 
the Islamic intellectual discourse and was eclipsed in later centuries, its ideas and 
theses remained part of the fabric of philosophical and theological thought and an 
element to which it is necessary to turn in any treatment of the development of 
philosophical thought in Persia which seeks, to any degree, to be comprehensive 
and complete. 



S. H. Nasr 
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Abu’l-Hudhayl al-'Allaf 



Abu’l Hudhayl Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, who was a mawla of 
‘Abd al-Qays and therefore most likely of Persian origin, was born in Basra (c.134/751- 
752) in the foragers’ quarter, hence his title, al-‘Allaf (meaning forager). After studying 
in Basra and becoming a well-known scholar, he went to Baghdad in 203/818-819 and 
setded in the Abbasid capital where he was well received. He died at a very advanced 
age in Baghdad in 226/840-841 and according to some in 235/849-850. 

Abu’l Hudhayl had studied kalam and other religious sciences with ‘Uthman 
ibn al-Tawil who himself had been a student of Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, the traditionally 
accepted founder of the Mu'tazilite school. In addition to being a scholar of kalam, 
Abu’l-Hudhayl was also a poet and scholar of hadlth, but his fame resides more than 
anything else in his theological speculations. He is in fact considered to be the first 
speculative Mu'tazilite theologian whose influence in the later development of this 
school is immense. 

Faced with the presence of other religions and philosophies, Abu’l-Hudhayl set 
out to defend the tenets of Islam against Zoroastrian and Manichean dualism as well 
as the naturalism associated with later Greek thought. Later in life he began to study 
philosophy, to which he was attracted while attacking the philosophers. In his own 
theological position he emphasized above all Divine Oneness and transcendence 
( tanzlh ) and opposed all references to immanence and similitude ( tashbih ). He also 
sought to harmonize the idea of creation ex nihilo as stated in revealed scriptures 
and Aristotelian cosmology in which the cosmos does not have a created origin. To 
this end, while accepting that motion is the source of transformation in the cosmos, 
he insisted that motion itself was created by God and that the cosmos will have an 
end. He was also the founder of the atomism so characteristic of Mu'tazilite and also 
Ash'arite kalam, an atomism which concerned both the world of nature and the 
world of man. 

The five principles for which Mu'tazilite theology is known and which were 
discussed in the General Introduction to this volume were first elaborated by 
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Abu’l-Hudhayl. He was widely accepted as the leading authority in Mu'tazilite 
kalam with great dialectical power. As such he gained the attention of the Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma’mun who respected him greatly and would often invite him to the 
court for theological disputations with other scholars. Despite his fame, however, 
his works were lost and only fragments survive today in later collections. Moreover, 
his views were often distorted by later writers, especially Ibn al-Rawandl although 
some authorities such as al-Khayyat in his Kitab al-intisar and al-Ash'arl in his 
Maqalat al-Isldmiyyln give a much more objective account. 

Abu’l-Hudhayl trained many students, foremost among them his own nephew 
al-Nazzam, who was deeply influenced by the master, although he disagreed with 
him on the interpretation of atomism. The influence of Abu’l-Hudhayl contin- 
ued beyond his own students to embrace all later phases of the development of 
Mu'tazilism. His views were also debated by both Shi'i and Ash'arite theologians. 
By any account he remains the most influential speculative theologian of early 
Mu'tazilism and a seminal figure in the development of early Islamic theology in 
its interaction with philosophy, other schools of Islamic religious thought, and the 
philosophical and theological currents of religions present in early Islamic history 
in Iraq and Persia. These were the main arenas for Mu'tazilite theology up to the 
Seljuq and even Ilkhanid period when Mu'tazilism more or less died in these lands, 
while surviving in Yemen for many centuries to come. 

S. H. Nasr 




SELECTIONS 



from Madhahib al-Isldmiyyin 

Translated for this volume by Majid Fakhry from ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, 
Madhahib al-Islamiyyin (Views of the Islamic Schools), (Beirut, 1983), pp. 133-135, 
162-165, 168 and 169 (selected passages) 



In al-Milal wa’l-nihal al-Shahrastanl has summarized Abu’l-Hudhayl’s views, as 
distinct from those of the rest of the Mu'tazilites, in ten propositions. 

First Proposition: God Almighty is a knower through a knowledge, which is 
identical with His Essence; is powerful through a power, which is identical with His 
Essence; and is living through a life, which is identical with His Essence. Actually, 
he borrowed this view from the philosophers, who held that [Gods] essence is one 
in which there is no multiplicity whatsoever and that attributes are not distinct no- 
tions subsisting in His Essence as something other than it, but are rather identical 
with it, and are reducible to negations or corollaries, 1 as will be explained later. The 
difference between saying that He is a knower in Himself not through knowledge 
and saying He is a Knower through knowledge which is identical with Himself 
is that the first statement entails negating the attribute [of knowledge]; whereas 
the second asserts an essence which is in itself an attribute, or asserts an attribute 
which in itself is an essence; and since Abu’l-Hudhayl has asserted these attributes 
as aspects of the Essence, they are identical with the hypostases of the Christians 
or the ‘states’ of Abu Hashim [al-Jubba’I]. 

Second Proposition: He posited a series of wills in no substratum, through which 
God Almighty wills. He was the first to introduce this notion and was followed 
therein by others. 

Third Proposition: He believed that part of God’s speech is in no substratum, 
corresponding to His order; ‘Be’, 2 and part in a substratum, such as commanding, 
prohibiting, informing or seeking information. It is as though the order of genera- 
tion 3 is different from the order of religious obligation. 

Fourth Proposition: With respect to free will ( qadar ), he held the same view as 
his fellow [Mu'tazilites], However, he was a libertarian regarding this world but a 
determinist regarding the next world. For his view regarding the movements of the 
people of the two eternal abodes 4 in the other world was that they are all neces- 
sary, over which the human servants have no control since they are all created by 



1. This is a reference to the Mu'tazilite view of divine ‘negative’ attributes, known as taftl. 

2. Qur’an 3:46; 16:40, etc. 

3. Or ordering the world to be. 

4. Heaven and hell. 
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God Almighty. For, were they acquired by human servants, they would be liable to 
religious obligation with respect thereto. 

Fifth Proposition: The movements of the people of the two eternal abodes will 
cease, and then they will be reduced to a state of permanent rest. Thereupon all 
the pleasures of the people of heaven will coalesce in that rest, and the sufferings 
of the people of hell will coalesce in that rest. 

This is close to the view of Jahm [ibn Saffwan], who held that heaven and hell 
would come to an end. Abu’l-Hudhayl adhered to this view, because when he was 
compelled to admit, regarding the question of the temporal generation of the world, 
that occurrences which have no beginning are similar to events which have no end, 
since each is infinite he said: ‘I do not assert the existence of motions which are in- 
finite at the end; nor do I assert infinite motions which are infinite at the beginning 
but only that they will all terminate in a permanent rest.’ He appears to have assumed 
that what follows in the case of motion does not follow in the case of rest. 

Sixth Proposition: He held that [human] capacity is one of the other accidents, 
and is different from soundness and health. He also distinguished between the 
actions of the heart and those of bodily organs. For, he said, it is not possible for 
the actions of the heart to exist, without the existence, simultaneously with them, 
of power or capacity during the actions; although he allowed this in the case of the 
actions of the organs, which he believed to be prior. For one can act through them in 
the first instance, even if the action does not come to be, save in the second instance. 
For, he said, the instance of ‘to act’ is different from the instance one has acted.’ 
Moreover, whatever is generated by the action of the human servant is part of his 
action, except for colour, taste, and smell, as well as anything else whose modality 
is unknown. With respect to understanding and knowledge arising in someone 
else, upon hearing him or being taught by him, he held that God Almighty creates 
them in him. For they are not part of the actions of human servants. 

Seventh Proposition: With respect to speculation, prior to revelation, he held 
that [man] should know God by proof without intuition. If he fails in attaining 
knowledge, he is always liable to punishment. He should also know the goodness 
of the good and the badness of the bad, and thus undertake the good, such as 
truth and justice, and shun the bad, such as lying and injustice. He also believed in 
certain acts of obedience in which neither God Almighty is intended, nor seeking 
to approach Him, such as the intention of initial speculation — that is intending to 
speculate so as to apprehend God’s existence. For initial speculation does not entail 
the knowledge of God yet, whereas action is a form of worship. 

He held with respect to the one compelled to act, if he did know the allusions 
or insinuations relative to the compelled act, that he could lie, and then his sin 
would be remitted. 

Eighth Proposition: With respect to the life-span and divine provision ( rizq ), 
he said that if a man is not killed, he will die at the appointed time, and it is not 
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possible to increase or decrease a mans life-span. Provisions are of two types: the 
first consists of matters God has created and are profitable, and these may be said 
to have been created by God as provisions for His servants. On this view, whoever 
argues that one who profited from what God has not created as provision is wrong, 
since there are in bodies certain things which God did not create. The second 
consists of those provisions which God has decreed as the lots of the servants; so 
that what He allowed is a provision, and what He has prohibited is not; therefore, 
man is not commanded to take advantage of it. 

Ninth Proposition: al-Ka'bi reported that [Abu’l-Hudhayl] held that Gods will 
is not the same as the object willed. Thus, His willing of what He has created is 
identical with His creating it. For him, creating a thing is not the same as the thing 
itself; creation, instead, is a command 1 which is not in a substratum. He also said 
that God Almighty is eternally hearing and seeing, in the sense that He will hear and 
will see forever. Similarly, He is eternally forgiving, merciful, beneficent, creator, 
provider, rewarding, punishing, friendly, hostile, commanding and prohibiting in 
the sense that all this shall come to pass. 

Tenth Proposition: Some people have related that [Abu’l-Hudhayl] held that 
testimony, regarding what is gone, will not hold unless supported by the testimony 
of twenty witnesses; one of them is destined for paradise, or more than one. The 
earth will never be without some people who are friends of God and are infallible, 
do not lie and do not commit mortal sins. They are the warrant of testimony and 
not that of concurrent witnesses. For it is possible that a group of undetermined 
number might lie, if they are not friends of God and they do not include at least 
one witness who is infallible. 2 



Divine Speech 3 

Abu’l-Hudhayl divided God’s speech into what requires a substratum and what 
does not require a substratum. Thus His order ‘Be’ 4 is an accident inhering in 
no substratum; whereas the rest of His speech is a series of accidents inhering in 
some body or other, such as commanding, prohibiting and informing. 5 Thus, he 
believed that the imperative of creation (or ‘Be’) is different from the imperative 
of religious obligation. 

With this is connected his view of the contingent occurrence of God’s will in no 
substratum. For, he posited a series of wills in no substratum, of which God is the 
Wilier. Abu’l-Hudhayl was the first Mu'tazilite to maintain that view which the rest 



1. That is, the order ‘be’ ( kun ). 

2. Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal (Cairo, 1321/1903), Part I, pp. 62-67. 

3. Madhahib al-Islamiyyin , pp. 162-165. 

4. Qur’an 3:47; 16:40, etc. 

5. I read: ikhbar, instead of istikhbar. 
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of the Mu'tazilah concurred in, holding that God wills through a contingent will 
existing in one substratum. 1 

He also believed that if God wills to generate anything, He generates it by 
merely ordering it to be; and this is His procedure in bringing back [to life] or 
destroying anything. However, this view does not entail what the determinists 
claim; namely, that it would not have been possible for Him to penetrate the 
imperative ‘be’, without another imperative ‘be’ and so on ad infinitum. For 
[Abu’l-Hudhayl’s] point is that, when God wishes an action He simply brings it 
about by uttering His command (that is: ‘be’); not that He cannot generate it in 
any other way. 2 

Thus the act of creation is accomplished by His ordering [the thing] to be; and 
the same is true of the act of destroying or bringing back; that is, resurrecting. 
Now, the imperative ‘be’ does not require a prior ‘be’, so that this could go on ad 
infinitum; but rather a renewed imperative, contingent on the renewal of the will. 
Thus, whenever God wills a certain action, He simply says: ‘be’. This, being an act 
of creation, it must be independent of place; and there is no substratum in which 
it inheres. God’s will, according to Abu’l-Hudhayl is different from the object of 
His will and from His command. His will of the effects of His action is not really 
created but is, together with His command, ‘be’, a creation thereof. Similarly His 
willing of religious faith is not a creation of His, nor is it the same as the command 
[to believe]. For God’s will subsists in Him and not in a place. 3 

This will lead us to the discussion of the major issue, for which the Mu'tazilah 
were famous, and on account of which many violent events and persecutions took 
place. The Mu'tazilah disagreed as to whether God’s speech ‘is body or not a body 
and whether it is created in six ways.’ 

r. The first sect held that God’s speech is a body and is created, and there is 
nothing which is not a body. 

2. The second sect held that God’s speech is an accident or a motion; for there 
are no accidents, according to them, other than motions. They also held that the 
speech of the Creator is a body, and that body is a sound consisting of segments, 
is audible and is identical with God’s action and His creation. Man simply prefers 
reading, which is a motion, and this is different from the Qur’an itself. This was the 
view of al-Nazzam and his followers. Al-Nazzam denied that God’s speech could 
exist in many places or even in two places, at the same time. He held that it only 
exists in the place in which God created it. 

3. The third Mu'tazilite sect held that the Qur’an is created by God and that it 
is an accident, but refused to admit that it was a body. They also held that it could 
exist in many places at the same time; so that if a reader recites it, it would exist as 

1. Cf. al-QacJI ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Commentary on Five Principles , p. 440. 

2. Ibid, p. 562. 

3. al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat al-Islamiyyin (Cairo, 1954), Part I, p. 244. 
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part of his recitation; and if a writer writes it, it would exist as part of his writing; 
and if a person memorizes it, it would exist as part of his memorization. Thus [the 
Qur’an] exists in different places by reason of recitation, memorization and writing; 
but it is impossible for it to move or vanish. This is the view of Abu’l-Hudhayl and 
his followers. The same is true of his view that the order of creation 1 can exist in 
many places at the same time. 

4. The fourth sect believed that Gods speech is an accident and is created; but 
they denied that it could exist in two places at the same time. They also held that 
with respect to the place, in which God created it, it is impossible that it should 
move away from it or exist in another place. This is the view of Ja'far ibn Harb and 
most of the Baghdad members of the school. 

5. The fifth sect, which included the followers of Mu'ammar, held that the 
Qur’an is an accident, accidents for them being of two kinds, a kind produced by 
the living and a kind produced by the dead. Now, it is impossible that what the 
dead produce should be the action of the living. The Qur’an, being a product and 
an accident, it is impossible that God should have produced it in reality; for they 
denied that effects are part of Gods action. They also held that the Qur’an is the 
action of the place from which it is heard. Thus, if it is heard from a tree, then it is 
part of its action; and wherever it is heard, it is the action of the place in which it 
inheres. 2 

Abu’l-Hudhayl’s view regarding the creation of the Qur’an is summed up by 
al-Ash'ari in Maqalat al-Isldmiyyin (Discourses of Islamic Sects) as follows: Abu’l- 
Hudhayl used to say: “God Almighty created the Qur’an in the Preserved Tablet, 
and it is an accident. The Qur’an exists in three places: in a place in which it is 
preserved, 3 in a place in which it is written and in a place in which it is recited or 
heard. Thus, God’s speech can exist in many places in the way we have explained, 
without the Qur’an being liable to transition, motion or vanishing in reality. It only 
exists in place as written, recited or memorized, so that if its written status in place 
ceases, it would not be in it any longer, without ceasing to exist. 

If, on the other hand, its written status exists in place, it would exist in it as writ- 
ten, without being transferred to it. The same is true of memorizing and reciting 
it in that order; and if God Almighty were to destroy all the places in which it is 
memorized, recited or heard, it would cease to exist or vanish.’ He 4 sometimes says 
that man’s speech may exist in many places, as memorized or recited. This view was 
also entertained by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’I.’ 



1. That is, the creative imperative: ‘Be.’ 

2. al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, Part I. pp. 245-246. 

3. Or memorized. The Arabic term has this double connotation. 

4. AbuT-Hudhayl. 
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Ibrahim al-Nazzam 



Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sayyar known as al-Nazzam, who probably came from a 
Persian background, was born and brought up in Basra where he studied with his 
uncle Abu’l-Hudhayl al-'Allaf. After 204/819 al-Nazzam gained access to the Ab- 
basid court in Baghdad and was respected by al-Ma’mun. It was in that city that he 
died between 220/835 and 230/845, still at the height of his intellectual powers. 

Al-Nazzam was not only a theologian but also an accomplished poet whose work 
was highly appreciated, especially by those at court. It combines sensuous imagery 
with intellectual elements and reveals al-Nazzam to have been more at home in 
the worldly circles of Baghdad society than many other Mu'tazilites who kept away 
from centres of power. His writings were well known, but like those of al-'Allaf are 
nearly completely lost. What survive today are a few fragments mostly from his 
Kitab al-nakth (Book of Breach of Compact). These pieces have been preserved in 
the writings of later mutakallimun and historians. Al-Nazzam also trained many 
students, the most famous of whom was al-Jahiz who wrote extensively in many 
fields including the defence of Mu'tazili theses. 

Al-Nazzam is known particularly as the ‘natural philosopher’ among the 
Mu'tazilites. Although he accepted al-'Allaf ’s atomism in principle, he modified it 
in a major way. He believed that bodies permeate each other. Change takes place 
gradually and through it hidden components of a body come to the surface and are 
externalized. He also developed a peculiar theory of locomotion which was rejected 
by both Ibn Sina and the later mutakallimun. For al-Nazzam natural philosophy is a 
part of theology. For example, he emphasized that bodies do not mix by themselves 
but are in need of an independent force to bring about their mixture and this in- 
dependent force is God. What guarantees the identity of each body in action is its 
creation ( khilqah ), rather than its nature ( tabiah ) as claimed by the philosophers. 

Al-Nazzam considered even knowledge to be a kind of movement. This kind of 
movement could, however, reach a state of rest ( sukun ). He in fact identified truth 
with the rest or tranquility of the heart ( sukun al-qalb). Man moves like the rest of 
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creation. But whereas in nature everything moves according to an impetus placed 
in it by its creation, man is given free will to move, to act and also to know. God is 
omnipotent, but nevertheless man has free will. 

Al-Nazzam developed a doctrine of Gods Nature based almost completely on 
the negation of Attributes from Him and emphasis upon His Transcendence. He 
did not in fact develop a doctrine of Divine Attributes except for the attention 
he paid to Gods Will and Power in relation to the question of theodicy. He also 
emphasized the goodness of God and that, although omnipotent, God does not 
and cannot commit evil. 

The name of al-Nazzam and his ideas remained alive for many centuries not only 
among Mu'tazilites but also among theologians of other schools as well as among 
the philosophers. He was one of the seminal figures of early Mu'tazilism and his 
ideas, being of philosophical importance, were debated by many later philosophers 
and philosophical theologians. 

S. H. Nasr 




SELECTIONS 



from Madhahib al-Isldmiyyin 

Translated for this volume by Majid Fakhry from ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi’s 
Madhahib al-Isldmiyyin (Schools of Thought of the Muslims) (Beirut, 1983), pp. 
233-242 (selected passages). 



1. On Body and Motion 

Al-Nazzam defines body as ‘that which has length, width and depth and whose 
parts have no determined number. It has no half but has a half, no part but has a 
part.’ 1 

‘All bodies are in motion, motion being of two types: natural upward and 
downward motion ( iHimad ), and transition. Thus they are all movable in reality, 
but at rest in linguistic usage. Motions are mode of being ( kawn ), no more and no 
less. I 2 have read in a book attributed to him (that is, al-Nazzam) that he said: “I do 
not know what rest is, unless it means that the thing was in the same place twice; 
that is, has moved in it twice”. He also held that bodies, upon being created by God 
Almighty, were involved in the upward and downward motion.’ 3 

Contrary to al-Nazzam, Mu'ammar ibn ‘Abbad used to say that all bodies are 
really at rest but are movable in linguistic usage, rest being a mode of being only. 
Body upon being created by God is at rest. 

Al-Nazzam’s view of motion resembles that of Democritus, regarding perpetual 
flux and that everything is in motion, rest being simply a form of equilibrium 
of movables; and this is what he meant by saying natural motion or tendency 
( i’timad ). 

Al-Ash'ari reports al-Nazzam’s view elsewhere as follows: 4 ‘The actions of hu- 
mans are all motions, which are accidents. It is said a body is at rest, linguistically 
speaking, when it has “moved” in the same place twice, and thus it is said that it 
was at rest in that place, not that rest is anything other than natural motion. He 
also held that natural motions and modes of being are equivalent to motions and 
that motions are of two types: a natural motion in place and a motion of transition 
from place. In addition, he held that all motions are of the same genus and that it is 
impossible that the same entity should perform two different actions. Al-Nazzam, 
it is said, used to say that length is the same as the long and breadth is the same as 
the broad; and that colours, tastes, smells, sounds, pains, heat, coldness, dampness 



1. al-Ash‘ari, Maqaldt al-Isldmiyyin (Cairo, 1954), Part 2, p. 6. 

2. al-Ash'ari. 

3. al-Ash'ari, Maqalat , Part 2, pp. 2off. 

4. Ibid. p. 36. 
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and dryness are all subtle bodies. He also held that the locus of colour is the same 
as the locus of taste and smell, and that the subtle bodies could occupy the same 
locus. He did not assert the existence of any other accident than motion.’ 

‘He also believed that there is no accident other than motions; 1 and it is impossible 
to perceive accidents, since man can only perceive colours, which are bodies, and no 
body is perceived by a perceiver except colour. 2 Moreover, accidents are not suscep- 
tible of opposition; since opposition arises between different bodies, such as hot and 
cold, black and white, sweet and sour, all of which are bodies corrupting each other. 
Similarly, every two bodies which mutually corrupt each other are opposites.’ 3 



2. Latency ( kumun ) and Interpenetration 4 

‘Ibrahim al-Nazzam held that everything may penetrate its opposite or counterpart. 
Accordingly, an opposite is what resists and corrupts another; such as sweet and 
bitter, hot and cold, while a counterpart is like hot and cold, sour and cold. He also 
held that the light could penetrate the heavy, and sometimes something light may 
be of smaller measure than something heavy, but stronger than it so that if it pen- 
etrates it, it occupies it; that is, something of smaller measure but greater strength 
could occupy something of greater measure but smaller strength.’ 

‘He also held that colour penetrates taste and smell, which are bodies. By in- 
terpenetration is meant that one body’s locus is the same as the other body’s locus 
and the one is the same as the other . . . However, all people deny that two bodies 
can occupy the same place at the same time; and this was also denied by all the 
Muslim 5 sects, and those who agree with them.’ 

‘The dualists have maintained that the combination of light and darkness takes 
the form of interpenetration which Ibrahim (al-Nazzam) had asserted.’ 

‘Dirar (ibn ‘Amr) held that a body consists of different things which combine 
by way of contiguity, so as to be fully adjacent. He denied interpenetration, or the 
fact that two things could occupy the same place, whether they are accidents or 
bodies.’ 

‘Most theoreticians have maintained that two accidents could occupy the same 
place, but two bodies cannot occupy the same place. These include Abu’l-Hudhayl. 
Zurqan reported that some things are latent, others not. As for the latent, they 
include oil [latent] in the olive, grease in the sesame seed and juice in the grapes. 
All this is different from interpenetration which Ibrahim (al-Nazzam) has asserted. 
As for the non-latent, they include fire in the flint and the like. It is impossible that 



1. Ibid. Part. 2, p. 44. 

2. Ibid. Part. 2, p. 47. 

3. Ibid. Part. 2, p. 58. 

4. This section is from Madhahib al-Islamiyyln , pp. 235-238. 

5. Literally, the ‘people of prayer.’ 
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fire should [penetrate] the flint without burning it. Since we notice that it has not 
burnt it, we conclude that there is no fire in it.’ 

‘Many theoreticians have argued that fire is latent in the flint; they even held that 
it is latent in the wood. These include al-Iskafl and others. Zurqan also reported 
that Abu Bakr al-'Asamm held that there is nothing which is latent in something 
else, as they claim. Abu’l-Hudhayl, Ibrahim (al-Nazzam), Mu'ammar (ibn ‘Abbad), 
Hisham ibn al-Hakam and Bishr ibn al-Mu'tamir held that oil is latent in the olive, 
grease in the sesame seed and fire in the flint.’ 

‘Many atheists held that colours, tastes and smells are latent in earth, water 
and fire, and then they appear in the ripe date and other fruits by transmission 
and the contact of shapes with one another. They compared this to the grain of 
saffron thrown into a water jar, and exposed to its different shapes whereupon it 
appears.’ 1 

This is an adequate exposition of the theory of latency, as it circulated in Islam 
up to the fourth century ah If we search in the rest of the sources for al-Nazzam’s 
theory of latency and interpenetration, we will find first what Ibn al-Rawandi states. 
He writes: ‘(al-Nazzam) used to say that God created all men, beasts and animals, 
brutes and plants at the same time; and that the creation of Adam did not antedate 
the creation of his children; or the creation of mothers that of their offspring. 
Instead, God caused certain things to be latent in other things. 

Precedence or antecedence consists in their becoming manifested in their places, 
rather than their creation or invention. It is impossible, according to him, for God’s 
power to increase the creation or decrease it in any way.’ 

Al-Khayyaf rebuts Ibn al-Rawandl’s claim saying: ‘This is a false accusation of 
Ibrahim [al-Nazzam], For it is well known that Ibrahim used to say that God Al- 
mighty was capable of creating the like of this world or the like of its like without end 
or limit; and, along with his argument that God created the whole world [at once], he 
used to argue that the signs 2 of the prophets (may they be blessed) were not created 
except at the time God revealed them at the hands of His messengers. This is his 
well-known and famous position, as far as the theologians are concerned.’ Then (Ibn 
al-Rawandi) added: ‘He (i.e. al-Nazzam) used to claim that God creates the world 
and what is in it at every point, without destroying it or bringing it back.’ Al-Khayyat 
rebuts this statement saying: ‘That also is something which was not attributed to him 
except by ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz; but his followers have denied it.’ 

Now, the discussion of latency turns on two points: the latency of accidents 
and that of existing entities. From what al-Ash'arl and Ibn al-Rawandi have said, 
it appears that al-Nazzam adhered to both theses: the latency of accidents and that 
of existing entities. Latency of accidents means ‘that accidents inhere externally in 
bodies, but are now latent and manifest. If motion becomes manifest in bodies, then 

1. Ibid. p. 237. 

2. That is, miracles. 




